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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues that teaching writing effectively 
to diverse students of non-English backgrounds will require an 
examination of existing views about the nature of writing and a 
critical evaluation of the profession's ability to work with 
bilingual individuals of different types- Part 1 of the paper 
suggests that existing compartroentalization within the composition 
profession cannot address the needs of American bilingual minoritiv s. 
Part 2 describes the nature of bilingualism and identifies the 
population of students who can be classified as American bilingual 
minorities. Part 3 of the paper reviews trends in current scholarship 
in second language writing and points out that most of this research 
has focused on English-as-a-Second Language students rather than on 
fluent/functional bilinguals. Part 4 of the paper lists and discusses 
a number of research directions in which the involvement and 
participation of mainstream scholars would be most valu^le, and 
argues that the involvement in research on non-English-background 
populations by researchers who generally concentrate on mainstream 
issues would do much to break down the compartroentalization existing 
within the English composition profession. It further argues that by 
using bilingual individuals to study questions of major theoretical 
interest, the profession will strengthen the explanatory power of 
existing theories about the process and practice of writing in 
general. (Four figures are included? a list of 105 references is 
attached.) (Author/RS) 
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Abstract 



This paper takes tl» position that te^hing writing effectively to diverse students of 
non-EngUsh-lNickpioiind will lequiie an ^camination of existing views about the nature of 
writing and a critical evaluation of the profession's ability to woric with bilingual 
indiviwials of diffetnt types. In coder to explain this view, the pa|^ is divided into four 
parts. Pan 1 suggests that existing ampaiunenialization within ttecmipositionpi^^ 
cannot adiress the needs of Am^ican bilingual minorities. Part 2 describes the nature of 
bilingualism and identifies the peculation stutots who can be classified as American 
bilingual minorities. Pan 3 of the paper reviews trends in cuirait sdiolarshw in second- 
language writing and pmnts out that most oi this research has focused on ESL stutents 
ratter &an on fluent/functional bilinguals. Hnally, Pan 4 lists and discusses a numb^ of 
research directions in which tl» involvement and panicipaticm of mainstream scholars 
would be most valuable. In presenting an outline of questions and issues fundamental to 
ctevelq;»ing effective pedagogical approaches fm tei^hing writing to bilingual minority 
students, &s final section argues that involven^t in research tm non-English-background 
peculations by researchers who generally concentrate on mainstream issues would do 
much to Ineak down the companmentalization now existing within the English compositicm 
profession. It furtter argues diat by using bilingual individuals to study questions of major 
theoretical interest, the profession will strengthen the explanatory power of existing 
thoxies about the pnx^s and pracdce writing in general 
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BILINGUAL MINORITIES AND LANGUAGE ISSUES IN WRITING: 
TOWARD PROFESSION-WIDE RESPONSES TO A NEW CHALLENGE 

Guadalupe Vakils 
Univ^ty of Calxfonua at Berkeley 



INTRODUCTION 

Diversity and nadticulmralism are the fashionable w«»ds of this new decade. Their 
use thnnighout the {migxams of most pedagogically oriented ]m^ssi(mal meetings, for 
examfde, reflects accns^m about and an interest in the changing populaticm of this counoy. 
Unf(munaiely, in many instances, the wtHds diversity and mumcuhtralism are being used 
im^nedsely and peih^ primarily because they are fashkmaUe and pditically conecL 

In and of itsdf, political osrcctness is not a problon. Moreover, in tte case of the 
English ccmipo^tira jnofessicHi in particular, die de^ (xmmitnmt of many of its members 
to die eduratioi d non-mainstream stmtents has been well estabtished. Manv serious 
efforts have been made b^ the members of oiganizaticMis such as NOTE ^ati<»ul Council 
of Teachers of English), CCCC (Conference on College Composition and 
Communication), and MLA (Modem Language Association) to gain an undostanding of 
issws and questions having to do with the writing of non-Engl»h>background students. 
Talking about diversity and inviting members of mimmty groups to address piofiBssional 
organizations at annual meetings is an impcmant attempt to exchange infmrnation and to 
gain insights into these new areas of concern. 

Discussions about diversity and multiculturalism, however, even for truly well- 
intentioned groups of professionals, are only a first step. Teaching the new population of 
this country, especially students who ccnne from n(Hi-£nglish-speaking bi^kgrounds, will 
involve much more than **celebrating*' cultural differences. Addressing the needs of these 
students will (kmand carefully planned pedagogical solutions based on an understanding of 
their unique characteristics. 

Fes English composition professionals, woridng effectively with diverse students 
will require extensive knowledge about this new minority population. Very speciHcally, 
teaching non-English-backgrouml students must be based on a deep understandng of the 
nature of societal Ulingualism and an examination of existing views about writing and the 
(tevelqmient of writing for bilingual indivaiuals. It will demand a critical evaluation d the 
profession's own c^^acity to wck with mm-native-English-speaking students, and it will 
necessitate asking haid questions about the consequences of using i^proaches that were 
designed for native speakers with developing bilingual writers. 

The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the efforts currently being made by the 
English competition professitm to explore the nde that it will play in woridng with diverse 
students from multicultural backgrounds. In particular, my objective is to describe for the 
profession tl» singular characteristics of the bilingual mincmty students who are now 
entering community colleges, collets, and uiuversities and to explore the questions that 
stem from tl»se students' presence in regular English composition courses intended for 
native speakers. 

In order to provide a framework fw this discussion, I will first argue that the 
English composition profession must become aware that it is cunenUy divided into a series 
of <:ompartments. I will point out that this compartmentalization or specialization is based 
on views about the characteristics of the student population in this country that may be both 



seriously (Hitdaicd and inaccurate. Mcst unpcmant, I will suggest that the persistence of 
such compartmentalizaticm will directly affect the ways in which the profession will 
respond to present and future stucfentmeds. I wiU ctevme the second secticm ctf this paper 
to a descripticm of minority bilingualisn. I will present a genoal overview ctf the field and 
introdsKX my OMicepts that are retevam to both ffftf^tiotters and lesearchers in the f 
English ccmiposition. In the third section, I will review tremb in cunent scholanhip in the 
aieaof second-languagr writing and xlentify a setks of existing lacunae in our knowledge 
about the writing of fui»:ti(Hial bilinguals. In the final sectirai, I will present an outline of 
issues and questions that need to be explored by mainstream researchers. Throu^icnit the 
paper, I wiu argue that unless we emphasize the importaim (tf bilingual issues within the 
wnting professKm and particulari^ the signifkance of the questk»s that st^ 
nature c^bilingualian, many imhviduals will ccmtiniK to view language minority students 
as a im)blem that is exclusively the domain of a small i^oap of ^jecialists outside the 
mainstream tbe English ccmiposition field. 

THE COMPARTMENTALIZATION OF THE ENGLISH-TEACHING 
PROFESSION 

As is the case with a number of other fields and professions, the English-teaching 
pti^sion is divided into several different groups aiMl segments. As Figwe 1 illustrates, 
the profession im;ludes two large and distinct areas of intnest and expertise. These two 
areas are the teaching ctfEngli^ to native speakers of English ai»l tl» teaching of English 
to speakers of other languages. As shown in Figure 1, the two ccmipartments are of 
unequal size. The larger of the two cmnpartments focuses m native English-speaking 
students. The smaller compartment is concerned with students who are not yet fully 
functional in the English language. The fact that these two areas are quite different can 
perhaps be best appreciated by examining the membership of professional organizations. 
Individuals who rocus on tte teaching of English to native speakos generally belong to 
organizations such as NCTE and CCQ^. Individuals, on the other hai^ who focus on the 
teaching of English to mm-native speal»rs of English are generally members of TESOL 
(Teachers of En^sh to Speakers of Other Languages) or NABE (National Assodgaon of 
Bilingual Education). Even thou^ there are segments within CCCC and NCTE that 
specialize in the writing of ncHi-mainstream students, these two organizations are not 
^n^ly known for their expertiK on matters related to the teaching of English to stmients 
fiom non-English-speaking backgroumls. 

Figure 1 also shows that die largest group of English compo^tion professionals 
focuses on the native English-speaking peculation, and most of this group's attention is 
directed at **mainstrcam sttKients, that is, at students who are native speakers of non- 
stiginatized or standard varieties of English. Miu:h attention is also given to basic writers 
and to students who are speakers of nonstandard varieties of English. As I have 
conceptualized the compartments in tins frgure, students who are primsHy monodialectal 
speakers of Black English, Appalachian English, and the like wmUd be placed in the 
ccmipartment deling with speakers of mmstandard varieti^. On the diha hand, tndiatectal 
students who can already speak and write mainstream English in addition to their own 
variety of English would be placed outsule of tiiis con^anment Son^ would still br in the 
basic writer section, but others would be placed in regular mainstream English classes. 
Within this larger compartment, it is possible for even bidialectal students to experience 
problems. As Farr and I^iels (1986, chap. 3) pointed out, research on writing and most 
of the theories underlying current practice have been developed with a focus on a 
mainstream and native-speaking popuktion.^ 



^ In sating that the majtuity of the attention of the English compositicm profession has aimed at 
q)eakeTS of mm-stigniatized varieties of English, I do not mean to imply that there has been little inteiesi in 




♦ Th#s# diagrams art fllustraliv* only . Th» fxact s«» of tht populations to 
(|utstion has not boon tstablishod. 



Figure 1. Compartments within tiie Englisii composition profession. 



As Hgint 1 also illustrates, non-native-speaidng stiKients are seen as SCTaiate frcsn 
students considcnd to have native-speaker competences and as the province of specialists 
who have been trained to teach tl^ English. T)xt important point here is that, because of 
the way tte c^i»rtments are str^ "d within the profession, when ncm-naiive English- 
speaking students leave the ESL com artment, they must move directly into the native 
speaker domain. There is no other compartment for them to enter. Once out of ESL, non- 
native students enroll in classes with native speakers. Whether placed in the basic skills or 
non-mainstieam-English compartments, these new speakers of English arc expected to 
compete with and abide by the standards set for individuals who come into English 
composition courses with native-speaking strengths. Generally, very little systematic 



the writing of noninainstream writers. Woik canied (mo, for cjiample. by Cromell (1983, 1984), Fair 
Whiteman (1981). Farr and Janda (1985), and Wolfaun ami Whiieman (1971) on writing and dialect 
differeiKes is well known to many membm of the pn^t^sion. In atkiiticm, the j»iblicaticm of woric by 
Bnxdcs (1985) and and Daniels (1986) by NCTTE has maite evident that the English ]»DfessioR has made 
serious eflToits al addresang the needs of non^nainsticam stixtenis. 
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accc^nmodadon is made to the essential nature of the difToence between these students and 
their native-speaking peers. 

As I will argue in this paper, this position is inadequate in that it fails to take into 
consideration the complexities of bilingualism per se and in particular the special 
characteristics of American minority bilingualism. In my view, the existing 
companmentalization, which is in evidence whenever issues of diversity or 
multunilturalism are discussed, results in a view of the nature d writing ami the teaching cr 
composition that can be potentially hannfiil to a large segment of the population of thir 
country. 

AMERICAN MINORITY BILINGUALISM 

The Study of Biiingualisni 

The study of bilingualism is a complex and multifaceted area of inquiry. The 
literature on the subject is extensive and encompasses woxk carried out on both individual 
and societal bilingualism from the perspectives of linguistics, sociolinguistics, and 

gyscholinguistics. So vast indeed is the subject that reviews of the literature on 
ilin^ualism as a whole (e.g., Appel & Muysken, 1987; Baetens-Beardsmcm, 1982; 
Grosjean, 1982; Hakuta, 1986; Hamen & Blanc, 1989; Romaine, 1989) are produced only 
in bodc-length form. Full treatments of the field of bilingualism generally include 
examinations of the various <tefinitions of the tenn bUingualisnu descriptions of different 
kinds and types of individual bilingualism, descriptions of the characteristics of the 
languages of various types of bilingual speakers, discussions abmt the problems involved 
in the measurement of bilingualism, syntheses of research conducted on bilingual 
communities of different types around the world, syntheses of research conducted on 
infbrmati(m piocessiiig in individual bilinguals, and overviews of the relationship between 
education and bilingualism. Partial treatments of the field and collections of research 
articles generally focus on jmticular sitbdomains siK:b as American societal bilingualism 
(e g., Ferguson & Heath, 1981; McKay & Wong, 1988); information processing in 
bilingual individuals (e.g., Alben & Obler, 1978; Vaid, 1986); cMldhood bUingualism 
(e.g.. Bialystok, 1991; Ciarcia, 1983; Homel. Palij. & Aaronson, 1987); bilingualism and 
ethnic identic (e.g.3shman, 1989; Gudykunst, 1988); bilingualism and education (e.g.. 
Cummins & Swain, 1986; Skumabb-Kangas, 1981; Skutnabb-Kangas & Cummins, 1988; 
Spolsky, 1986); and first language attrition among bilinguals (e.g., SeUger & Vago, 1991). 

In general, students of bilingualism have attempted to answer such questions as: 
how and why do individuals become bilingual? how are bilinguals different from 
monolinguals? how do individuals function in two languages? and how can bilingualism 
be measured? Beginning with the wwk of Weinreich (1953), research on bilinguafism has 
been carried out by more and more researchers in many different settings around the 
world. 2 

From the woric conducted to dstc, we now know that bilingualism is a widespread 
natural phenomenon that has come about in different places for different reasons and that 
factors such as movement of peoples, military conquest, and the expansion of religious 
practices have resulted in the acquisition of a second language by certain grwjps of people.^ 



2 Prior 10 ihe woric cari^l out by Weinreich (1953) on bilingualism in Switzerland, some research had been 
carried out cm bilingualian in the ArrKricas. Haugoi (1956) summarized this eariy woric in a bibliography 
and reseanch guide. 

' For an cxcelleni discussion of these factors, see Wardhaugh ( 1987). 
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Wc also know that, itepending on the particular characteristics of the language contact,^ 
individuals who acquire another language in addition to their first aiui who use both 
languages in the course of their everyday lives vary in their laoductivc and receptive 
abilities in both languages. Certain individuals dcvelq) high jaoductivc and receptive 
abilities in the otbI mocte; whcrs&velop both productive and receptive abilities m both Ac 
cnal and the written mode; and still others develop no productive control oi either mode. 
Individuals who manifest only receptive abilities in tl» spoken language are known as 
receptive or passive Wlinguals. Individuals who manifest productive aWlities are known as 
productive bilinguals.^ 

In general, the research on Wlingualisro has concerned itself primarily with the 
study of the spdcen language. Most studies have focused on biUnguatism as opposed to 
bUiteracy, The reastms this focus are many. Sane <rf these reascms have to (to with the 
contexts in which bilingualian occurs,' and odicis have to do with the particular thttwetical 
intnests of linguists, sociolingiusts. and psycholinguists who carried out this research. 
Fbra longpwiodof time, feexample, lingui^s were imerested primarily in understanding 
how one ^guage system used by a bilingual influoiced the other system. Theysoughtto 
describe this influence at the phonological, morphological and syntactic levels and 
ordinarily viewed the spc^Ecn language as jmmaiy. 

Sociolinguists, on the other hand, attempted to answer the question: Who speaks 
what language to whom ami why? This emphasis on spcdten inteiactkm defined tlw scq* 
of most studies. With the exception <rf Fishman's classic study Language Loyalty in she 
United States (1966). in whkh he documented the existence of ethnic language newspapers 
and presses in this country, few individuals sought to describe language maintenance 
among bilinguals by focusing on their ability to read and write the ethnic language. 

Biliiawy was also of little interest to psycholin^ists. These rescarcters were 
typically interested in how bilingual individuals processed infonnation using two language 
systems rather than in the modality (written or oral) of the information. For example, 
experiments carried out with bilinguals assumed the presence of bilitcraie skills and often 
used single words flashed on a soeen as stimuli (e.g.. Lambert, 1955). Conclusions, 
however, about bilingual dominance based on expwimcnis using the written mode assumed 
that piocessing the written language did not differ in important ways from processing the 
oral language. 



* Two Imguagcs are said by WciiuckA (1974) ID be "In cwiiaca" wl^ 

speakds. M«« itccnUy. ainl Muyslrai (1986) lavt Imadencd Uiis According to these 

reseaichere. two languages are in contact wl^ ibrough force of circumstances, speakers of one language 
must intcraa with qjeakers of another in die course of iheir eveiyda^ 

5 In theoiy, for each of his or her two languages, a bilingual indivklual could develop productive control 
(the ability to speak) and receptive control (the ability to understand) of the spoken language. He or she 
could also devekip both pioductive control (the abiUty to write) and receptive control (the abiUty to read) of 
the wriuen language. 

6 For example, in scrnie cases, individuals who have become bilingual have been speakers of languages that 
have no written form. This was the cffie with most groups of Native Americans in iWs country. Inoihcr 
insiarees, conquering groups have imposed the use of the conquering language Ux all official wriucn 
interaction ami have discouraged the use of other writtoi languages, ^n still other instances, people who 
have moved &«n ok coimtry to another have had liule access » wriuen materials in their fwa language. 
Moreover, they have been schooled only in the societal language of the new country. Because such 
conditions and when like them were genoally pttsem m most langu^e contact situations, many scholars 
who studied a particular bilingual society took for grated tlw fact that, given the limitations of access, 
Wlitcracy would not be likely to be highly developed. They did not spend much time describing or 
documenting the results of these limitations in the productive or receptive wriuen language skills of 
bilinguals. 
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An intcresi in biliicracy in conjunciiai with bilingualism has been recent In 
^neral, this research and pedagogical focus stems from an expanding ccmcem about the 
cducatKMi of linguistic mmorines all over die worid. Existing work, dierefcMt, on the 
dcvdopment of productive and receptive abUities in the written language in each of a 
biJingual s two languages has been carried out by researchers of different disciplinary 
Iwckgioumb m an attempt to dcieiTmnc ho^ 

^ a societal language. Tl» pincqial questkm foritese reseaichcis has involved tte chokx 
jtf the Imguagc m whicA children shcHild !^ Much of this research has 

lea to the conclusion that eariy instruction through the mother Kmgue results in greater 
gams m reading achievement in the societal language.' In the Uniiwi States these 
conclusions have been the subject of intense debate.* the most part, however 
recess of the researcher's preference with respect to language choice, woric on 
iwliiayry has focused on ywmg diikben in the eariy stages {^acquiring a sccchkI language. 

^tion, this research has most oftea focused cm the (tevelopment of readingHriUs. 
^ith few exceptions (e.g.. Ammon, 1985; Ectelsky, 1982. 1983. 1986; Hudelsonf 1981). 
iBSMTChers have only recently begun to examine tte development of abilities related to the 
production of wntten language by bilingual children. 

In spite of its limitations, research ccmducicd in response to the problems faced by 
children who do not speak tte language of the schools has led to important theoretici 
contnbuuons. The work carried out by Cummins (1979a, 1979b. 1980, 1981) for 
example, suggests that literacy skills acquired in aie of a bilingual's two languages transfer 
successfuUy to the ojhcr language. Acc<»ding to Cummins, if the first language of a 
bilmgual IS wcU estabhshed. htciacy skills developed in this language wiU transfer easily to 
the second language. Conversely, if skills are not developed in the first language, 
acqumng Kattemu:-teycl reahng and writing skills in didr secoiKl language will be d&ficul 
for many bilingual children. 

In sum. research comiuctcd on the nature of bilinguaUsm has mainly concentrated 
on the study of the <»al mode. Even though some attention has more recentiy been given to 
the exammaticMi of biliterate abilities among bilinguals by linguists, sociolinguisis. and 
psycho^inguisis (e.s.. McUughUn, 1987; Segalo^ltz.1986), 4 do iot have Sbtea 
body ctf research about the role, function, and dcvelopmem of tl^se abiUties in biUngual 
socicues. Att^anpts to summarize and review current knowledge relating to Hteiacy and 
nfS!^IflIl*^i^Ji^°^"'^*?' to be based on a supeificial and incomplete urelcniahding 
of the nature of bUingualism. As the foUowmg section will make clear, the greater t>art of 
™ f^!!:?^™"*^?.***"!^ canicd out has focused on the develc^ment of produciivrand 
rccepuvc abilmcs m the wntien mode in a very distinct type of biUngual individual. 

Bilingual Individuals: Elective versus Circumstantial Bllingu&lism 

1, 1.4 n? universal agreement exists about what key categories or dimensions 

should be used m the descnption of bilingualism, most researchers have divided bilinguals 
into two fiindamental categories: elective bilinguals and circumstantial bilinguals.' 

l3Jil?!5?'!l^^ "^"^ ^ ™y ^^"^"^ ^o^^^s around the wwld. A good review of 
wmc of this work and these findings is contained in Duicher (1982). 

(lS)r ^ S™*"' ^^990). Crawfoid (1989). Hakula (1986). and ImholT 

'The tenns elective biUngualism and circumstantial bilingualism were proposed in Valdfe and FimienM (in 
press) instep of the lerms natural and elitefacademic bilingualism that have been used by o5»ere fe 8 
Baeiens-Beaidsmorc. 1982; Skutnabb-Kangas. 1981: Paulston 1977) ^ 



Elective bUmguals are individuals who choose to become bilingual, who seeic out 
either fonna! classes or contexts in which the^ can acquire a fcneign language (i.e.» a 
language not spoken csdinarily in the communities in which they live ami wcsk)^ and who 
omtinue to spend the greater part of their time in a society in which their first language is 
the majority or soctttal language. The Inlingualism of such elective Irilinguals has aiuo betm 
lefened to as **additive bilmgualism** because these individuals are in a position of adding 
anodier language to their overall Unguis conpetence in a omtext in which their first 
language stm remains the language oi greater jnestige and dfsninant usage. 

Monolingual English-spealdng Americans who learn French in foreign language 
classes, ftn* example, are elective bilinguels. It^y lonain bilingual by choice even when 
they travel to French-speaking countries in onter to perfect their French. In contrast with 
circumstantial bilinguals, elective biling»ials put themselves in ^foreign** settings for the 
principal purpose oi expanding their language ability. They gently do not intend to live 
m tte fcneign owntry peiinanf nt!y and ums have no **real" need to use dieir new langua^ 
in order to survive. 

Students from other countries who smdy English in school and who tiien come to 
this country for advanced study are also elective bilinguals. Fot the most part, they intend 
to return to their counties to practice tteir chosen profession and are in die United Sta*« ' 
only to obtain an education. Many of tiiese ftneign students are members ^ die upper zr:i 
middle classes and have been educated well in mai first language. They have elected to 
leam and use English in csder to fiuther their positk>n in d^ir countries upcm dKir renmi. 

Circumstantial bilinguals, on the other hand, are individuals who, because of their 
circumstances, find tiiat they must leam another language in onler to survive. As Haugen 
(1972, p. 310) put it, ti»y are individuals whc^ first language does not suffice to cany out 
all of tiieir communicative needs. Because of tte movement of peeves and/cn* because of 
changes in political circumsunces (e.g., immigration, conquest, shifting of borders, 
establishment of post-colonial states), tiiese individuals find tiiemselves in a context in 
which their etiinic language is not die majmity, prestige, or national language. In order to 
participate economically and politically in die society of which dtey are a part, therefore, 
such persons must acquire some degree oi pn^iciency in die societal langu^. 

Circumstantial bilingualism has sometimes been referred to as subtractive 
bilingualism because the condition of adding the societal language as a second language 
frequenUy leads to a loss of die first language. Because of die strong pressures exerted by 
the majority society and die lack of prestige of the (mginal language, fcH* diese individuals, 
the condition of bilingualism is a temporary one that often results in the gradual 
abandonment of LI (first language learned or acquired).^** 

Bilingual American minorities are, by definition, circumstantial bilinguals. They 
are forced by circumstances to acquire English, and diey do so in a context in which dieir 
own first languages are accorded litde or no prestige by die larger society. Whetfier tiiey 
acquire English in formal settings (i.c., in voluntaiy ESL classes) or in natural interactions 



The ahan^m^t (x r^niiKnt of the fim language by circuiiusantial hilinguals is much mm C(»nplex 
than I have outlined tere. Numerous faclOTs such as geogrq)bk:al proxuniiy of the original sending 
community, large number of speakers, ethnic identity, literacy, and emotional attachment to the fim 
language attribute to language maintenance. Oth^ factors such as snail number of speakers^ high social 
and ecommiic mobility in the majority society, and (tenial of ethnic iitemity contribute to language shift 
For a listing of these factors, see ConUin and Lourie (1983. pp. 174-175) and Grosjean (1982, p. 107). An 
overvttw of the tlwcHittical per^KCbves guiding research in the area of language shift and maintenance in 
bilingual societies is found in Fishman (1964). 
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with English speakers, they are fundamf atally diffnent finom etoive bilinguals, that is, 
from peiscms who study foneign languages strictly by choice. While immigrant bilinguals 
hcve a choice of not acquiring English, die consequotces d their nm doui| so have far 
mcse direct impact on then- daily lives than do decisi(msma(te by elective bihnguals when 
they etect to team or not to learn a second language. 

The fundansental difference betwcoi elective ffiid dicumstantial bilingual 
then, not just with conditions in which languaps are acquired, but also with the 
relationship between gnMips individuals. Etective bilinguals become bilingual as 
individuals. The groups to which they beirag have little to 60 with dieir decision to 
become speaken of anmher language. Qrenmstantial bilinguals, «» other hand, are 
generally members of a group of iiKiividuals who as a gn»p must become bilingual in 
ordo' to paxtidpate in the society that suirounds them." 

The prindpal characteristics of these two types of bilingualism are summarized in 
Table 1. 

Types of Bilingual Individuals and Bilingual Communities 

Because of the comptexity of cireumstantia] tnlingualism, one anmt easily classify 
bilingual individuals using one or two key variables stK:h as **first language learned** or 
**language spdom in the home** as criteria. Indivklual circumstantial bilingualism can only 
be understood within the firamewcnk of societal bilin|ua]ism, that is, inr taking into account 
the place and function of the two languages in question in the lives of panicuhir groups of 
bilingual individuals who primarily share with each other the fact that they are not 
mcHidinguaL Tte specific experiences of different indivkiuals in using one or the other of 
their two languages will have a direct impact on the devek>imient of their functional ability 
in each language as well as their linguistic c(nnpetei»e in both languages. Factors such as 
the airival and presence of new immigrants, the background of these persons (e.g., 
educaticm, social class), existing attin^ c£ ^tablislnd members of the community towazd 
these immigrants, and the qmoftunities ftff revitalizing the ethnb language play a large role 
in the retenticm m loss of this language by individual speakers. Elements such as the 
presence of otter immigrant groups in the same ccHnmunity and the poxeived need to use 
the societal language as a lingua franca will also influence significantly the degree to which 
community members use this language fr^uently. The language used for religious 
practice, for carrying out business transactions, for entertainment (e.g., availability of 
movies and television in immigrant languages) will also affiect the rate of acquisition of the 
societal language as well as the maintenance of the ethnic language.^^ 

Many of these same elements and other similar factors may be present repeatedly in 
the community at dUferent times. Particular bilinguals will be affectfid by these factors to a 
greater or lesser degree depending on their individual circumstancer . Thus, oi» individual 



^1 It is impofiant to note that the c^gories elective bilingual versus circumstantial bilingual, while 
he^ful, are not always mutually exduave. For example, an individual whose dicuirotances demami that 
he or she «:quiit a secoi^ a langua^ may ctoose or elect to study this language in a formal s^ng. 
Similtfly. an elective bilingual may decidt to reside pennanemly in a setting wheiein he or she is **fofced" 
by cireumaances to acquue lewis of langua^ m>t within the sclMX)l-deveIc^)ed range. Ttese distinctims. 
howevor, are useful fior difTermtiaiing between two yay diffident cireumsimices under which individuals 
initially come into cc^iiact with a language other than their first 

^ 2 Fot a review of the very large number ctf studies that love establidied the claims made hoe, see Qiapter 
2 of Romainc (1989) and Chapters 5. 6, and 7 of Hamws and Blanc (1989). 
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Table 1 

Elective versus Circumstantial Bilingualism 



Elective Biiinsaallsm 


Clrcnnstaatial BUiniaaiisni 


1. Etective lalinguaiism is characteriaic of 


1. CiicumsaBttal bilhtgtialism is gwqally 
diaracKyBtic itf flsrouDS (tf neoi^ 


2. Indivkbuls choose to leant a aon-societal 
famffuage and caeae cofulttkHs (e.g^ ambling in 
laiigu^ classes) that help bring such leaiiing 
about 


2. Group merobas respond to dicumstances 
creffled noveflMsnt of pei^ites, ran)ui^ 
ctrfonp«nM,iniHrfgiawnt and the like. Aseomd 
langoa^ is iesned because the &st language does 
not soSme 10 meet ^ (tf ite gnxqy's coromuni- 
ctiiveneacb. 


3. Ccmmunicativecqqxstuflitiesaieaitifkially 
oeaied in a dassrooni setting or soi^ specificaQy 
by teamen. Schik individuals may seek greater 
integratioii with the laigetlangua^coniiBiinity. 
Such tflEofis ire initiated by the langua^kamer and 
mav include manwe. residence abroad, etc. 


3. Communicative needs may reli^ toettlKT 
aanvival (minimal ccmiact with the nugori^ 
soc^) or siKcess (a*»liiy to limcikn totally in tlMs 
mqnity sodety). NolevnyoNK in tte community 
will have the same commwiicaiive needs. 


4. In the U.S.. el^ve Mlinguals are generally 
micMIeclass. OocaaonaUy.woridng-dassstiideias 
arc also successful in foreign language classes. 
Woridi^-cteK Inlai^ials idio acquire a secoml 
language in schools or neighborixxKls because ttey 
fieqiMfltly mum with recent immigram 
populaiicms are also encountered. 


4. In the cireun^tantal Ulinguals ircltHte 
bcsh in(%eiM»s ipimps (Amnkm IiHfians) and 
munigKmt, groiqjs. Amcaig immignm groui», 
dwe may be imfinAals of dUfoent dass 
backgrounds depmriing oo the chanactensncs and 
history ^tteori^u^Si^' Ute Vieinffinese 
group in the U.S., for esian^, ii^i^ persons 
fion urban tqqjn-^ass backgroimds as well as 
persons (tfpeasffitt bocksiound. 


5. In the U^..fCBeign students who come hne to 
sudy from o^nxas are diectiw bilsni^ials. 
ChiMren iai!»d in fomilies where two languages 
qxto may be ooi^doed eleaive bilinguak if the 
ctrcttmaances requiring the use of two langu^es 
are created deliberately by the paiais and are mx 
pruent in the surrounding sodetal context outsi<te 
(rf the home. 


S. Cireumstmitial iHlmguals imlude anmigranis 
aid ori^o^ residoits df tenitorKS conquered or 
ccdmized. Chilthen raised in families wlwre two 
languages are qnken are conadered ciicimistamial 
bilinguals if die circumstames requiring tlw use of 
two languages also exist out»de of tte home. 


6. ¥m most elective bilinguals who study or i»e a 
second language for limited periods of time, tiKir 
rust langu^e will remain their stronger lai^guage. 


6. Circumstantial bilinguals will, over lime, 
become st^ bilmguals wlK»e two l^giages play 
conplemaitaiy roles in tl^ every day liv». Fch- 
nK»t c&miains, topas, sid styles^ circumstantial 
l8lingt»te (evoi tlM3se whc^ two langua^ are 
yrxy anmg) will have a mraremarily stronger 
langua^. This momentarily stronger or prcfcntd 
language (Dodscm, 1985) is one in which an 
uidhrklual feels a greaio' Cadlity ra" opacity for 
^£i«nt communkatkm given the qjecific topic, 
^leakers, function iii qu^on. 



might be affected by the presence of new immigrants in adolescence, be involved in 
activities that only require English during his or her twenties, and later marry (for the 
5ea>nd time) a newly arrived immigrant from the home country. These different factors, 
then, will be reflected in the relative frequency with which he or she uses each of the two 
languages over the course of his or her life and the facility that he or she develops to 
discuss specific topics in each language. 
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Mote important, however, at any given nKmient, this same bilingual will xefkct a 
sense of gxeaier nincticHial ease (not i»cessarily an awareness of such an ease) in one or tl» 
(Hher of his or her langu^s, (tepending on ms en* her experience in similar contexts, with 
similar speakers, with similar topics or similar functions. Indeed, some researchers 
(Dodson, 1985) have suggested that f^ any given interaction or function, all biUnguals 
have a momentarily stronger language. Whether it is possible for them to chocie to 
function in that ''stronger** language for that particular interaction depends on the 
circumstances in which they find tiiemselves. 

Individual bilingualism that results from real use of and experience with two 
languages is highly complex and variable. While at the macro-level, one may be able to 
generame about group tendencies or experiei^es, at the micro-level, one cannot make 
assumptions about the ttlative strengths ami pn^iciendes of a bilingual's two languages 
based on «»(»- two fiactcBs about his or her background and experknces. Factors such as 
language spdcen in the htnne, age of anival in the U.S., first langua^ spdcen, and even 
langu^ used most fiequently can predict littte about a bilingual's relative strengths in each 
language. Two biUnguals, fi^ example, who share each of the above characteristics may, 
nevotbeless, have had experknces aiki OMitacts diat rnulted in very different strengths and 
weaknesses (e.g., strate^c proficiency, linguistic proficiency, lexical range) in each of 
their languages. 

In the United States, circumstantial bilingualism is generally the product of 
language contact that cones about as a result of immigration. However, this type of 
bilingualism also developed when texritories (e.g., tribal lands inhabited by Native 
Americans, fnmer Mexican tmitories such as the states Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California) were taken over by English-speaking populations. Most American 
circumstantial bilinguals, therefore, acquire their two languages within the context of a 
minority or immigrant community of which they are a part BoBi the nature and the type of 
language proficiency diat individuals acquire and develq> in these communities depeml on 
such factors as geiwrational tevel, age, occupation, (^portunity f^ cont^t with speakers of 
English, and exposure to English media. 

The acquisition of English by new immigrants depends both on die nature of the 
community in which they settle and on the anount of exposure ttey have to En^h in their 
everyday lives. Brst geiwradon immigrants, for example, can become quite fluent in 
English after a brief pei^ of residence in this country, especially if they have had previous 
exposure to the formal study of English before emigrating to the United States. It is also 
possible that, depending on their place of residence and the number of bilinguals and 
mondinguals they intoact with, th^ will fluctuate in their control ami comfort in using the 
new language over the course of their lives. Fca- most f!m generation bilinguals who arrive 
in this country as adults, however, the immigrant language remains dominant 

This is not necessarily the case for second generation immigmnts. Ordinarily, 
English exerts a sut>ng pressure involving both prestige within Uie immigrant community 
and access to the wider community's rewards. Generally, by the end of their schod years, 
second generation immi^ants develop a greats fiinctional ease in English for dealing with 
most contexts and domains outside of the home and immediate community. Once again, 
there can be many differences tetween individuals of the same generation. Both the 
retention of the immigrant language and the acquisition of English depend on the 
opponunities available for use. In diglossic communities,^^ these individuals wall have 



'3 AccfHding to Fi^mai (1972), diglossK cmtmunities are ttose in which om language or one variety of 
language is used for all formal (high) functions (e.g., inierrcting with oflicial agencies, tte imsentaiifm of 
fonnal speeches, the education of children, etc.) and the other language or variety is used fen* all informal 
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little access to a full repertdre of styles and levels of langua|e. Because the immigrant 
language tends to b6con» a language of intimacy and infonnality, their competence in this 
language may soon be outdistanced by their competence in English. 

This same phenomenon, i.e., the outdistancing of the unmigrant language by 
English, is aisoobsen^ in the area of literacy. By the end of tte school yeais (even when 
the first thnie may have been supported by mmher-tongue teaching), most immigrant 
bitinguals will have itevelcq»d what ddlls troy have in bo&i reading ami writing primarily 
in English. Pressures fiom the wider society, lack <^ qiportunities for using the written 
inunigrant language, and the limited availability of reading materials in diese languages 
result in Engii»i language titeracy rather than in a InHngual am bihteraiB profit 

The same generaUzations made about first and seccHid graieration bilinguals can be 
made for third ami fmrth gemration bilinguals. As in the case of second generation 
bilinguals, much variatioa occuis within generations, and this variation depends on the 
access to bodi English aiKl tite immigrant language. Numerous factors can influence both 
immigrant language retention and immigrant langua^ loss for diffoent individuals. 
According to Bshman (1964), it is generally the case, however, that b> the fourth 
generation, immigrants become monolingual in English, tl» language of the majority 
society. 

Incipient Circumstantial Bilingualism versus Functional Circumstantial 
Bilinguaiismi^ 

Except for simultaneous biling*ials, that is, individuals who acquire two languages 
as a **firsf* language, most American circumstantial bilinguals acquire their ethnic or 
immigrant language first and then acquue English, this country*s majority or societal 
language. The period of acquisition of the second language is known as incipient 
bUingualism. 

As Hgure 2 indicates, for different individuals, the period of incipient bilingualism 
varies, but it is normally followed by smges of stable functional bilingualism, that is, by 
stages at which these individuals can intsiact effectively with native speakers of the second 
language in order to cany out a broad range ctf communicative activities. 

The length of the period of incipient bilingualism appears to depend on a number of 
factcn^, such as age at time of first exposure to tl» second language, amount of exposure to 
the second language, attitudes toward the second languaf^, and individual personality 
characteristics. An individual, for example, who lives in a bilingual communi^ but has no 
access to monolingual speakers of the majority language or few opportunities to hear 



(low) functk»is. In Anwrican immigrant c(»nmunities, it is geimslly the ca» tliat &}glisb is considemi 
^)I»tqniate for fmnal exchanges (poUiical aUics, twsine&> meetings, aan(»u^nienis, sermons, and 
lectures) and the immigiant langiage is ised within Uw hone ami oommunity. As a r^t. U.S. born 
persons of immigrant backgrnmd will seldom have the cq)piviimity to 1^ Ha immigrant Iffligiuge used for 
the hi^ or fcnnal fiiiK:tH»is. Thus («aept Sot radio and ^evmi what avabble ui inun^ram Umguages) 
Uiey wiU have no nudds to this regi^ of hmguf^ and will not develop this level lan^ia^. 
1^ As opposed to the use of the verm functional in the study of litwacy, within tte field of bilingualism. 
the term has no nef^tive ccmnotatitms. A functional bilingual is considered to be not a minimally 
competent bilingual but an individual who can function, that is, actually use his tor bnguage in real-life 
interaction. 
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Bilisgual 1 
AAitt leaner 

Good acnss to L2 soeaters 


iBclpieot Stage 


FanctioBal Stage 

RcmateLl pnefentm ia aU 
dcxBaais. Cm fonctimi in L2 in 
nsc^ coRtexts and domains^ 


Biliogua! 2 

Child lamer 


locipient Stage 


FBBCliooal Stage 

Bfti^tfinCT L2 |aefejjiu& is sU 
domaaa. Avaiib using LI. LI 
feaniRs stin leftected in L2 


oiliBgBal 3 
Adult leamcr 

Linutcd or sporadic access to 1^ 


Incipieat Stage/Limited FaiKtiraai SUge 

10 years 

RCTiairo LI preftiiettt, ImeractsprimarUy withmoncdoigual 
smeakefsof LI CH'with biliiunial s)eakeis. 



Figure 2. Stages of incipient and functional biiingualism. 



English will logically go through a very long period of incipient biiingualism and may 
indeed never anive at a p^od of stable fiinctional biiingualism.^^ 

The characteristics of functional biiingualism also vaiy. For a given bilingual, this 
stage may be characterized by the ability to use a v^ lHX}ad range Of styles and levels in 
both languages, including the sea>nd language, or it may be restricted to a set of very 
limited communicative and/or linguistic abilities in the second language. What is clear, 
however, is that the English of very few of these bilinguals will be identical to the English 
of English-speaking monolinguals. Their non-native origins may be evident at a number of 
different levels. Nevertheless, the important point here is that no matter how many features 
remain that are mm-native-like, there is a point at which an iixiividual must be classified as 
a fuiK:ti(»al bilingual rather than as an incipient bilingual. 

If one takes the view that incipient bilinguals are the responsibility of ESL programs 
and that functional bilinguals are beyond such instruction, the focus of the English 
composition teeing profession changes as in Hguie 3. In this figure, the "mainstream" 
student pqiulation now inclufes a large number of fiuicticHial bilinguals. These indivkluals 
are outside the fornial ESL c iM n pai Uiicit and have spilled over into tte realm of mainstream 
instructors. As will be noted, scHne bilingual students wiU be considered basic writers. 
The non-native quality of tlwir writing wUl be interpreted as ^gnaling inexperience with 
writing. Other tnlingiu] students will be seen to have problems in their mastery of standaid 
Engli^ and will be placed in the compartment dedicated to helping non-standard speakers 
to write in mainstream English. Still others will simply be placed among regular 
composition students. Ideally, as should be the case with tndialectal students who have 
already mastered the standard dialect, functional bilingual students would simply be seen as 
part of the mainstream population. Their particular problems and needs would be well 
known to all composition instructors. 



The terms mature bilingmlism and steady-stcue bUingualism have also been propcsed 1^ Hyltenstam and 
Obler (1989) lo distinguish benveen the period in which individials aie beccnning bilingual and the period 
when individuals can be considered B) have acquired their sscoid langu^. 
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* Thcsff diagrams art ilHistrativt only . Th« txaet sizt of tho p«pu1at1«tf In 
qutstion has not boon tstablishod. 



Figure 3. The place of incipient and functional bilinguals within existing 
compartments. 



Currently, however, the mainstream profession is not structured to address the 
needs of **diverse" learners outside the compartments designated for them. Ordinarily 
instructors of ''regular'' composition classes will have soxm Imowledge about the language 
characteristics non-mainstream English meakers bm will have little background on the 
tqnc of language differences associated with bilingualism. They have not been trained to 
evflJuate the writing of non-En^ish-background students and to determine what kinds of 
instruction they net^ 

ESL versus Mainstream: Who Belongs Where? 

The question of how long an individual can be considered a ''language learner,** 
placed in the ESL ccmipanment, and seen as an incipient l»Iingual is a comi^ex one. White 
most scholars in the field of second language acquisition agree that second language 
learning is not identical to first language learning and diat die key diffoence is the fact that a 
second language is generally not acc^uired *>^ectly,** scholars have not yet developed 
criteria for evaluating when a given individual can be considered to have passed from the 
incipient or learning stage of biUngualism to the fiilly developed stage. 
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A number of students d language «x]uisitkMi hold diat in & first language, language 
learnin| continues throughout a lifetime and that for second language learning, conditifHis 
are similar. In this sense, then, bilingual individuals as well as monolingual individuals 
wmild be coi»kieied langua^ learners beyond ttepdnt at which they have acquired aU or 
mostof tte linguistic stn^tures of the language, llie^ would be ctmsiikrcd toc(»itinue to 
learn language as they becone mxm educated, acquire a range oT speaking and writing 
styles, and affil to their vocabulaiy, fos example. 

I, howev», wouM aigin that in tr lng to establish how Irag non-native speaken of 
a language can be considered '"learners" or ''acquirers** of essential competencies or 
proficiencies of a target language,^^ comparisons with native speakers are not useful. 
Research has shown that not all second language teamers continue to leam m acquire the 
various different kinds cH competencies until thisy zei^ native-lite abilities. reasons 
not cleariy understood, even thcHigh most functional bilinguals can achieve native-like 
control of many levels of a secoml language, ttey will still continue *o use leaner-like 
features of the language in certain expressicMis. The use of such leaner-like features in 
bilinguals is known asfossUization. *1k>ssils** (mm-nadve-like fieatures) appcsr to remain 
in these individuals* second language production even after many years of constant 
exposure to and use of a second langiiage and (tften in spite €i direct instxucti(»i (tesi^ied to 
eradicate these features. Fdssilization may occur at the phonological, moiphological, 
syntactic, discourse, and isagmatic levels. 

To complicate matters further, highly bilingual and even monolingual speakers from 
a given ethnic grwip will speak what is called a contact variety of English. These 
individuals have learned English in communities from speakers of "impofiBCt** £n£^ who 
were themselves functional bilinguals. This imperfect English containing non-native-like 
features over time can become part of the variety of English spoken in the bilingual 
community. It is this variety that is acquired even by children who are raised as 
monolingual speakers of the language. For example, in Mexican American communities, 
mcmdingual speakers of English cftsn speak a Spanish-influenced variety English that is 
characterized particularly by the use certain non-English-like phonological features. 
Metcalf (1979, p. 1) referred to the English spoken in such communities ai, Chicano 
English and argued that it is spoken not by learners of the language but by "people whose 
native language is a special variety of English with a Spanish sound to it** 

The resuh of the existence of different varieties of immigrant-Ianguage-influenced 
English is that, when teachers see, for example, a piece of wriDng produced by a student 
whose first language is not English, it is difKcult fot them to d^emine whether non-native- 
like features present in the writing are die result of incipient bilingualism (learning still 
formally in progress), the result of functional bilingualism containing many fossilized 
elements, or characteristic of a contact variety of English. 

The distinction is important for teachers of compositicm because in the first case if 
the student is an incipient bilingual, he or she could be assigned once again to the ESL 
specialist. But if the student is a stable, functional bilingual, it is doubtful that direct 
instruction in English nuMphology or syntax will result in the elimination of these "foreign" 
or ncm-native-Iike features. 



1^ A number of fesearctm, e.g., Canale and Swain (1980). have sugguted that these proficiencies or 
competencies include linguistic competence* sociolinguistic competence, strategic competence, and 
discourse competence. More recently, Bachman (1990) has proposed an even more complex model of 
communicative language ability. 
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Figure 4. Non-nafive-like writing: possible diagnoses anil solutions. 



To date, because of the lack of information available about the nature of 
biUngualisni within the fleld of mainstieani English-language writing, many instructors 
expect that once the ESL or incipient stage of language learning is completed, non-English- 
back^und stiulents will be ahle to write very much like native speaken of English, 
Because they are now technically outside the ESL compartment, mainstream standards are 
applied, and, not surprisingly, many such stiKients fail to meet these standaxds. 

If the instructor is tolerant, if he or she is committed to valuing both content and 
form, functional bilinguals will not suffer. They wili not be penalizsed for not being native 
spealcers. If theinsiiuctorisnottoferanthowei^,m'ifheorshehasnolaiowledgeBbom 
the nature of bilingualism, sUKknts are likely to receive kw grades or to be sent back to the 
ESL c(»npartment to classes and instruction that in terms of the development of their 
English language proficiency can no longer do anything for them. The problem is 
illustrated in Figure 4. As Figure 4 demcmstrates, the very same evidence, that is, the 
obvioiK non-native quality of students* written production, may tead both practitioners and 
researchers to very different conclusions. Differences in production between different 
types of functional bilinguals are subtle, and pedagogical approaches as well as theories 
about composition pedagogy for these students are non-existent 

In order to illustrate this point, let us examine two samples of compositions 
produced by individu^s who were technically beyoiKi the ESL stage. 

Sample 1 

(Korean speaker, 18 years old, six years' residence in New Yoric City, 
En^h medium of instruction in high school): 

I haven't much thoughts about plans for weekend. On Saturday Td work. 
Have a part-time job at the Bronx doing salesman and manager at a Wine 
and Liquor store. I can*t make any plans on the Saturday, except working. 
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On Sunday I always go to a church and I spend time all day at the church. 
But not this weekend because I have a veiy important exam is coming up 
next week. So Vd stay home do my study. No maxner what happens 
tomcmow, I'd not miss the baseball game. This Sunday there is the 
National LeagiK ChampicHiships finals. Also Vm big fan of the footballs. 
Anyway good luck to bodi teams. Vm very excited about it I hope if I 
could do well on the exam. 

Sample 2 

(Spanish speaker, six years' residence in the United States, Writing 
Assessment Test Scorn 6): 

I agree with the idea that w(Hnen are woxking more today f<x the good of 
them and ft ' the economy, but it is not good for the children of working 
mothers. 

From my experience it is clear that mothers with children can't work, 
because chikiren will suffer and they will feel isolated and abamkmed. A 
mcHher shcmld provicte to her children love, care protecticm, and time, but if 
she is a working mother, she won't have time to provide her kids all those 
mention above. For example, my mother placed my litde Inother in a Day 
Care Center to go to weak. My Inother was being taking care fine fca* itn 
two first week, but a mcmth later he got sick. He had some kind of disease 
(m his stamach, the doctor said diat he was not getting the right amount of 
food per day. Eitho' he was eating too much or mtt encnigh. After he was 
released from the hospital, my mother took care of him, he started to do 
Hne. 



From my observation of others, I believe that mothers should stay home. 
They should not go out to woik for the good of their own chikiren. 

For example, my cousin has 3 beautiful daughters. They are in a school 
few blocks away from their house. They ages are six, seven and eight. 
Oneday she was tired of being indoor all of the time. She decided to get a 
job. She found a job. The three little girls were taking care of themselves. 
The oklest one used to supervise the younger. But one day when they were 
c^n their apartment door, a man who was coming uj^tairs saw those diree 
little girls. He got into tlw apartment ynih them. He Taped them, and he 
robbed all of what he could from the apartment. When my cousin came 
from work, she saw what haf happen she almost died. 

In conclusion, motl»rs should be more aware of their children. If they 
decided to go to work they shouM get a good babysitter, otherwise, they 
should stay nome taking care of their children. Children are the future men, 
so they need care, time, love and security. If you are mother please don't 
go out to work. Stay with your children. They need you more than 
anything else. 

Both of the above samples have been taken from the wwk carried out by Yorio (1989) 
who, in his study of idiomaticity and second-language writing, found that, even after fr ve 
to six years of residence in this country, having exited from ESL classes and having used 
English as a sole medium of instruction, non-native speakers still had problems producing 
writing that displayed native-like selection. 
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As these samples illustrate, Yorio's writers failed to produce conventionalized 
language cmsistently* that is, language that was genuimly idiomatic. Omtxaiy to what is 
geiwrally believed to happen with young children, acconiing to Yorio, (dder leamos appear 
not to leam prefabricated iwtines a* raioms ea^y. As will also be api»«ciated in these 
samples, diis writing is characterized by what Yraio terms a '*niMi-ph(mological 'accent'*' 
Of this accent, he writes: 

Idiomaticity is a non-phonological ^'accent,*' not always attributable to 
sui£M:e language errors, but to a certain undefined quality which many 
fhistiatBd compositkm teachers define as **l <ton't know what's witmg with 
this, but we just don't say that in English.** 

Exemplars of this **i»cent** can be found in both Sample 1 and Sample 2. Sample 
1 , for example, has a definite mm-English flavor in si»te of the ftt» that the author displays 
a familiari^ with spdcen American English. In addition to a peculiar use of tense, the 
sample includes many idiimis that are almost, but not quite, genuine. The idiom, for 
example, / haven't given much dwught to bmmes / haven't much thoughts about. The 
idiom / would like it I could do well becc»nes / amid do well. 

Sample 2, while much more sq>histicated in both organization and form, also 
reflects the same type of non-j^Kmological accent It is again the idioms, the prefabricated 
phrases and routines, that appear to be just slightly off. The kiiom for their own good 
becomes /ar the good ofthm. The idicrni was l^ing taken care <f fine becomes was being 
taking care fine. In this sampte, m particular, die writer ^^pears to have a stxong omtiol of 
English grammar. His or her "errors'* are limited to those phrases that Yorio considers to 
be ccmventionalized and prefc»Tnula!«l 

Unfortunately, as Yorio himself admitted, such conventionalized or preformulated 
idiomaticity is hard to define or describe. Nevertheless, following Pawley and Syder 
(1983), Yfflio defined native-like sctection as "the ability of the native speaker routinely to 
convey his meaning by an expression that is not only grammatical but also native-like'^ (p. 
19). Native-like fluency, on the otbtT hand, is **a native speaker's ability to produce fluent 
stretches of spontaneous coni^ted discourse." Native-like selection requires that an 
individual choose fnmi among a number of grammatical ami coorect paraphrases, elements 
that are both nanuBl and idiomatic. 

What this suggests for itseaxchers and practitioners in the field of composition is 
tiiat the learning of automatic ami conventional phrases, of collocations, and of kiiomaticity 
is conplex. Even bilinguals who are native-like in their fluemry may be most unnative-like 
in their selection and in their use of conventionalized language. Problems of selection or 
idionaticity are partkulariy salient in written language. 

From my own study of the writing of non-native writers," I would maintain that it 
is problems of this nature that most affect functional bilinguals enrolled in classes with 
native speakers. A great deal of the writing produced by such bilinguals appears to be 



1 ' My woik on nwi-radve writers has beat canied m. ptiamHy in the devdcqment of tect materials for 
Spanish language in^Kns in foreign Isiguage (te{a^ The texts prodi^ as a result i^fouftoen years' 
exp^ence in teaching adv^iced c(»npositi(Mi courses to btxh native and non'n^ve Spanish-qKaking 
students in the same classroom include Composicidn: Proceso y slnteds (Valdds, Hannum. & Dvorak, 
1984; Vald£s, Dvoak. & Hannum, 1989) and EspaHol escrUo: Curso para hispanohabkntes tnlingOes 
(Vakte & Teschner, 1978. 1984). RecenUy. I have completed woik (Vald^s, Haro. & Echevairiarza. 
submitted for publicaiicm) on the developnuini of writing {roficbncies in English monolingual students at 
difTerait levels of study of the Spanish language. 

OO 
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almost native-like. Cenainly the basic grammatical niles have been acquired, yet it is also 
obvious that the non-native quality remains. 

What should be done? Should such students be sent back to ESL? Will more 
instruction in English stmcmre solve the problem? This sduticm may not be pamculaily 
effective. Inckcd, I would argue that in tte case of the writer of Sample 2, additional 
instniciion in fonnal grammar and even in the totality of English language idioms would 
not result in more native>like production. The of the matter is that the writing of most 
or many fimctkmal bilinguals wiU be characterized b^ such a lack of tf^ idiomatic control. 
In spite of much instruction at the ESL stage of theu- schooling and in ^ite of the efforts 
maite by functional bilinguals to edit their own writing, their writing will not be 
indistinguishable fiDm that native speakers. 

The qittsdtms for profe^ionals in the area of compositicm are many: How should 
mainstream teachers ^al with such students? Should they view them as regular 
mainstream writers? Should they be viewed as basic writers? Should the same 
assumpticms abmit scmnd pedagogic aiqnoaches made for mainstream writers infc»m the 
teaching of writing to bihngual students? How will functional bilinguals be affected by 
cunent popular practices, such as writing ^ross the curriculum,^^ writing to learn, and the 
like? Will they be penalized for the non-native quality of their writing? And will they be 
penalized unfairly? 

In the case of idiomaticity and selection, we can maintain that it is to date pooriy 
understood and that it is only m>w beginning to be investigated by students of bilingualism. 
HowevCT, die point to be made is a larger one. Idiomatktity is only one example ci the kind 
of difference between native and non-native English speakers that composition 
prc^si(mals may find impossible to inteipret withom background and training in the area 
of dreumstantial functional bilingualism. This, in turn, also suggests diat the English 
composition profession must begin to see itself as a profession that is seriously concerned 
with the deepo' and more ctmiplex realities ctf diversity. 

RESEARCH IN WRITING IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
(ESL) 

In order to understand the problems confronted by functional bilinguals when 
writing in a second language, both practitionen and researchers must begin to examine 
current research and to identify directions and priorities for funher study. The following 
overview is presented from this perspective. 

Existing research on non-English-background writers has concentrated almost 
exclusively on ESL writers, that is, on students who are still enrolled in ESL programs. 
As might be expected, language-teaching |m)fessionals involved in the teaching of English 
in diis country (ESL professionals) have been directiy affected by the new wnung 
emphasis. Students exiting from ESL courses are now being expected to write well in 
English and even to compete with their English monolingual peers using standards 
established for writing in English as a native language rather than a second language. 

As a result of pressure felt by ESL professionals about the new demands placed on 
their students, much research has been carried out and continues to be carried out on 
second-language writing. This research includes wmk on such tc^ics as business letter 



18 Concem about such matters has recently been expressed by Elizabeth McPherson (1991, p. 87). 
Mcpherson wOTnes that untrained teachers in hisuvy or honiculttire may insist on a set of "misumtersuxxl 
and arbitrary 'rules' dim good writing teachers have kmg ago abandomd." 
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writing in English. French, and Japanese (Jenkins & Hinds, 1987); the revising and 
composing strategies of young children learning to write in English (Urzua. 1987); 
responses to student writing (Zamel. 1985); the composing processes of advanced ESL 
students (Zamel, 1983); cultural differences in the organizatkNi of acactemic texts (Qyne. 
1987); the composing processes of unskilled ESL students (Jones. 1985; Raimes, 1985, 
1987); writing (kvelopment in younp bilingual children (Ecklsky, 1982« 1983, and 1986); 
the development of appropriate discourse organization (Mohan and Lo, 1985); the 
development of temporality in native and non-native shakers (McQure & Piatt, 1988); 
invention preferencer of advanced ESL writers (Liebman-Kleine, 1987); and the 
development 6[ pragmatic accommodation (Stalker & Stalker. 1988). RecenUy. several 
collecticms of articles (e.g., Jdmson & Roen. 1989; Kroll. 1990) have focused exclusively 
on the writing of ESL students. 

CharactcrSstics of the Research 

In comparison to the work that has beoi carried out on the writing of American 
students whose first language is English, itlatively little research has been carried out on 
writing in EngUsh as a second language. Moreover, because a number of fields are 
concerned about second language writers (e.g., tlw ESL teaching profession, the ESP 
[English for Sp^ial Purposes] teaching profession, the foreign language-teaching 
profession, and bilingual educates), research carried out within the traditions of these 
various sub-fields has remained compartmentalized and has failed to yield a coherent view 
of die develc^ment of writing skills in individuals who are in the process of quiring a 
second language. These four fields have had even less to say about die (tevelopment of 
writing sldUs in functional bilinguals who are beyond the incipient stages of bilingualism. 

Consequently, even though some research on writing has been earned out from 
tiiese different perspectives, until recenUy die tendency had been for tiiis research to 
respond to immediate concerns within the particular subfield in question and in many cases 
either to ignore research carried out on the writing of mainstream studenu or to follow its 
models slavishly. A study of early research on writing that focused on Hispanic- 
background students (Valdes, 1989). for example, revealed that work on diese bilmgual 
students was largely concerned about negative interference between students* two 
languages. More impoiant. however, tte majority of the research conducted on these non- 
English-backgiound stiKients did not assess die actual language proficiency of die students 
in question. Students were grouped togedier and labeled **limited-English-speaking," 
"Spanish-sumamed," ESL students, but seldom were any attempts made to determine 
whetiicr Uiese individuals were indeed similar. The result of this tendency is that little 
information is available about tiie relationship between actual language proficiency and 
writing. 

Even with tiiesc limitations, however, work carried out in the late seventies and 
early eighties addressed a number of key areas. What emerges from existing work is a 
growing sense that learning how to write in a second language may involve much more 
tiian simply learning Iww to avoid interference from the native language. Woric carried out 
from a number of directions argues for a perspective on second language writing diat takes 
into account what we know about basic and skilled writers who are native speakers of 
English, diat attempts to understand in what ways second language writers are different 
from diese native language writers, and that looks closely at the actual writing process of 
second language learners as they write. 

Two examples of work Uiat has examined the growth and progress of ESL writers 
in comperison to native-speaking writers are the studies carried out by Edclsky (1982, 
1983, 1986) and by Mohan and Lo (1985). Specifically, the work carried out by Edelsky 
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documents ways in which young children use writing skills and perceptions about writing 
that they had already developed in their first language as they begin to write in En^h. 
This woik suggests that, for children, some aspects of learning about writing conventions 
in English panltels some oi the aspects encountered in the study clearly wnting in a first 
language. Work carried out by Mohan and Lo argues that rather than assuming that 
cffganizational **problems** in the writing of second language leiiners are due to interference 
or iwgative transfer, researchos should conskier explanations that take into account how 
apiaopriaie disccxir% organization grows and matures in native qieakers. 

in this direction is particularly impcmant because it suggests that second 
language leamos cannot be expect to gn^w in dieir writina atnlitKS m English in ways 
that are very unlike the pattens of grciwth generally exhibited by native speakers of 
En^Ush. Even though exact stages and pattmis of growth have not been described for 
native English language writen, wc^ carried out cm both basic and expen writers and 
writers and writing in genoal (e.g., the woric analyzed and discussed by HiUocks, 1986) 
offers a good point of wpanure. Fc^ example, givoi what we know about the differences 
between basic mwcs and skilled writers, if 12 (second language teamed or acquired) 
writers are young m basic writers in ackiidon to being %cond mnguage teamers, they will 
probably progress somewhat atong the lines that devel(^ng basic writers progress on their 
way to becoming good writers. One might expect, tten, that the writing of second 
language learners might display a number of features typical of basic writers that have little 
or nothing to ck> with transfer mm their first language. 

Taking a (kvelopmental view has important implications for the analysis of the 
writing of second language learners. It implies, for example, that ctmdusicms about first 
language transfer at the level of discourse for inexperienced writers may be mtxc complex 
than eariy researchers in this area suggested. Even though the work carried out by Choi 
(1988), Clyne (1987), Hinds (1983. 1980), Jenkins and Hinds (1987). Kaplan (1966), 
and Matalene (198S) was valuable in suggesting that "»:cents" could exist at the discourse 
level, much more may be involved than simple cross-linguistic transfer. **Unexpccied" 
discourse characteristics in the writing of beginning writers (those who have no experience 
writing in their first language) may not actually be discourse transficr, but simply the 
product of beginning writing develqjment 

Obviously, a developmenal perspective based on knowledge about mainstream 
writers makes an assumption about parallels to be found between first ami srcond language 
writers. The expectation is that important similarities exist between the stages of writing 
growth and sqjhisticaticMi of young native-speaking writers <rf English and the those of 
English language learners who are learning to write in their second language. This 
expectation is shared by a number of researchers who have already examined this 
assumption and have sought to stiKJy it in a number of diffwent ways. McQure and Piatt 
(1988), for example, examined the development of tempmality in wrinen nanatives in 
young native and non-native children and found diat although the panem of use of 
tempOTality was similar, non-native children exhibited a developmental lag. This smdy 
offered support for die view that tiicrc are similarities between native and non-native 
writers, even though the latter may lag behind the former. 

Other researehen, while focusing less on sequences of growth, have also compared 
first and second language writers. Liebman-Kleine (1987) examined the invention 
preferences of advanced ESL students in order to discover how like or unlike native 
spcaken tiiey might be in these preferences. She concluded that, unlike native speakers, 
ESL students found systematic heuristics unsuccessful because these techniques depend to 
a lai^ extent on linguistic abilities. Similariy, ESL students found open-ended exploratory 
writing only moderately helpful. Stressing the fact that words are not cheap for writers 
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who are writing in a second language, Liebman-Klein suggested a significant difference 
between fmt and second language writers: in the first case, writers have highly (teveloped 
linguistic abilities in tin language in which they are writing, but in the second case they do 
not. 

Other conii»ris(»is of native and non-native speakers and tlwir writing include a 
study of piagmatto acccmimodatkm (Stalker & Stalker, 1988), a study of orienting skills of 
native ami non-natives (Scaroella, 1984), and a study of c<^ion aiul coherence (ConnOT, 
1984). Seen as a body, ttese studies surest that there are bc^ similarities and differences 
between natives and non-natives. Certain expec»d differences (e.g., cc^icm density) 
were not found (Cnuior, 1984), but other diffidences (e.g., limited ccmipaiative ability to 
orient dieir realcis) were iiKieed found (^aroella, 1984). Even thouph one may conpmne 
that non-native writing abilities will (tevelOT following a sequence sunilar to that of native 
writers, the research on differences and ssmilariues between these two groups of 
individuals suggests that liniitati(His in linguistic ability canna be oveilodced 

Important insights about this question, that is, about the relationship between 
language limitations aind writing, have been provided by the research carried out on the 
composing precedes of second language learners (e.g., Jones, 1985; Raimes, 1985, 1987; 
Zamel, 1983). Zamel (1^83), for oiample, fbund tiuu advanced ESL students **attend to 
language-related c(»%ems onl^ after their ideas have been delineated^ (p. 165). Similariy, 
unskilled ESL students in Raimes' study (1985) did not edit very often in tl» course of 
writing and could not be grouped neatly in their behavims according to level of language 
proficiency. Raimes found few similarities between her subjects and the basic writers 
studied by Perl (1979). Finally, Jones (1985) found tiiat the use of "the monitor" 
(conscious grammatical knowledge) as a filter or editor in waiting did not lead to improved 
writing. 

In sum, research on the composing process of non-native English language has 
focused primarily on sQKtents who can still be classified as incipient bilinguals. Moreover, 
many of the smdies cited above have investigated the wnting of elective and non- 
cireumstantial bilinguals — foreign students who have been educat^ in their own countries 
and who have elec^ to enroll in American universities — rather than American bilingual 
minority students. Given the vast differences between the nature of these two groups' 
bilingual experience, it is unclear how much one can generalize from such studies to the 
study of bilinguals who have had very littie wctss to educatioi in then* first language. 

BREAKING OUT OF COMPARTMENTS: DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE 
RESEARCH 

Rethinking divisions within professional associations and breaking out of 
compartments is not a simple task fen* any group. For the English composition profession, 
in particular, restructuring its focus in order to make bilingual minority students a 
profession-wide concern for both researchers and practiUoners will present many 
challenges. One of the fint steps in facing these challenges must be the involvement of 
mainstream researchers in the study of the writing of fluent functional bilinguals. Without 
the involvement of mainstream researchers, without a profound interest by these 
individuals in die examination of issues they might once have considoed to be '*oat of their 
fields of expertise,'* the study of diverse populations will continue to be considered the 
exclusive piopeny of minority researchers or of a small number of specialists. 

Even though research on writing on mainstream populations has increased greatly 
in the last several years, the same is not tnre about the research currently being carried out 
on the writing of minority populations. When such research is carried out, moreover, it is 



often unrelated to current theories about writing and writing instruction. In this Anal 
sccticHi the paper, I have inclutted an outline of a number of leseaich directions focusing 
«i tte writing ^bilingiuU mimffity students. In cOTipiling this outline, I have taken the 
position that leseaich on bilingual minority writers must begin at the beginning; that is to 
say, it must begin by addng how and wheti»r such bilingual students ^mially experience 
problems in wiwg. By limiting my assumptions, I hc^ to suggest that, to sc»ne degree, 
the writing of minority bilinguals must be studied independently of the writing of 
mainstream individuals. While a number of aiesis lequiie ocmipariscms between mainstream 
and mimnity students, tte lese^^ rn mainstre&ni writen cannot serve as a point of 
departure fx most of tl« reseaich cturied cwt cm bilingual writers. Rather, such research 
must stem from an undcarsonding (tf b(Hh bilingualism and writi^^ 

The Writing of Bilingual Minority Students: Issues and Questions 

An outlii» of issues dedicated to the examination of the writing of bilingual 
individuals in this omntry must include quesdtms ami directions of retevance to the study 
of the two different populations kientified above: ciicumstantial l»linguals (mincsity ^roup 
members who have acquired m are acquiring &iglish) and elective bilinguals (majoity 
group members [English speakers] w1k> are studying or learning languages other than 
English as fiaeign languages). Aldiough cme cc»ild argue that the writing of both groups 
can be studied under the general heading writing in a secomi language, the differences 
between the backgrounds of the two populaticms are so fimdamaital Hm a single agenda 
would either exclude a series of concerns relevant to the study of circumstantial bilinguals 
or include a vaiKty of questions irrelevant to the study of elective bilingualism and writing. 

The research directions presented here wiU be limited to the study oi the writing of 
bilingual minority students in this country. Althou^ much within this agemla can wppiy to 
bilingual individuals of many different types, I leave to otters die task of developing an 
outiine of research dirBcdo.-is that addresses writing in a second language among majority 
group individuals. Specifically, Uiis preliminary listing of research topics is organized to 
respond to four key questions. 

1 . What kinds of writing instruction are bilingual minority students generally 
exposed to? 

2. In what ways is the writing of bilingual minority students treated as a problem 
by mainstream teacters? 

3. What is the impact of language factors on the writing of incipient bilinguals aiKi 
oi fluent/functional bilinguals? 

4 . What is the infliancc of background factors on the writing of bilingual minority 
students? 

In die remainder of this section, I will discuss each of tiicse four questions and suggest a 
number of subquestions in each area. 

I. What kimk of writing instruction are bilingual minority students 
generally exposed to? 

Before we can determine whether problems experienced in writing by bilingual 
minority students occur because they are both bilingual and minority students, we must 
investigate the writing instruction that these students generally receive. In this paper, I 
have argued that the English composition field is divided into two main compartments. 



What we do not know is what type of instruction bilingual minority stuctents are genenlly 
enmsed lo in each crannanment Given dtt realities of ESL promms—which frequently 
ircheavily granunar onwited-HUMi fl« teroteKjy te 

ranedial or basic skiUs classes, it is po^bk that bilingual students actually receive UtUe 
instnicticm in writing. Descriptive research is needed that helps us undentami what 
hamns to ttese stiJents at the denwntaiy. secondaiy awipoa-secondaiy tevels. We 
need infonnation alxwi how fluent functional bilinguals who first enter couc^ pcrfOTm on 
writing placemoit tests, about vibat kinds erf effects dififotmt methods <rf assessment have 
on diffMcnt kinds of bilinguals. and on the relationship between previous wntmg 
mstructicm at tl» high school level and si»x:ess in ccdlege. Before we can umkrstand why 
students airivc at the ci^ege tevd with wlat iqjpear to be limited writing abifi^^^ 
study their high scIk»1 experiences carefuUy. We must ascertain how miKh bihngual 
minority students write as compared with majority stutots wto are both college and non- 
college-bound. We must discover wl^ they begin to write, what they are expected to 
write, and how often ttey are required to write during the course of their schod lives. 

We must also investigate the quality of the instnation tlwsc smdents receive. For 
example, are the English teachers most concmed about and intracsted in writing normally 
assigned to the honws EngUsh classes, or do diey imndpally teach in schools pop^ared 
with middle- and uppcr-middlc-dass students? What happens in the lower tracks? What 
are tte attinides of these instructors toward their students? What are the general trends, 
across the coundy, at the elementary, junicff high school. aiHl high school levels for 
teaching writing to Inlingual mimxrity students as cxmipared with the teachmg of wnting to 
majority, mainstream students? Are writing-across-the-curriculum models mainly 
implemented with mostly mainstream stwlents labelled high-ability? How are the 
approaches used with tiie different groups similar? How are they different? And most 
important, can differences in instruction explain differences in outcomes? 

Currently, liitie is known about whethw process-oriented instruction has been used 
witii these students, how successful it has been, and how it has been adapted to the 
bilingual capabilities of these individuals. We do not know whctiier approaches often 
advocated for use with mainstream students will be effective with the special category of 
students of interest Research on how well prcx^ss-oriemed activities work must be earned 
out We must determine, for example, how bilingual minority smdents of different 
language profidencies profit from the use of such activities as brainstorming, free writing, 
peer response groups, and prewriting activities. We need to investigate what the best 
methods arc to teach tiiese students to plan, to set goals, and to think about the reader when 
writing. 

Much wcMk has been carried out in the area of instruction of majcmty smdents. One 
cannot assume, however, that methods and ^)proachcs that have been effective with this 
group will automatically be successful with smdents of very different backgrounds. 
Systematic research must be carried out in this area in order to identify effective and 
adaptable approaclws. 

2. In what ways is the writing of bilingual minority students treated as a 
problem? 

Recent interest in writing has responded to a vocal national concern about students' 
writing skills and about the teaching of writing in American schools. In die public mind, 
die nation is in tiie midst of a "writing crisis," and much attention has been given to 
addressing the problems associated witii thai crisis. Given the concern about educating die 
increasingly diverse smdent population of this country, a large segment of the public also 
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believes that if mainstream middle-class stuctents have problems writing, the problems 
faced by minority bilingual students must be even greater. 

Even though researchers studying mainstream students have perhaps never 
seriously investigated the extent of the *%vriting crisis," it is impoftant that research cm the 
existence ami the nature of the writing **pn>blem*' for Ulingiul minaities be cairied out 
systematically. Minimally, we must investigate whether dte writing <rf ti»se students is 
actually a prd>lem or whether it is simply treated as a problem by researchers and 
practitioners. Of die total articles and research reports that I recendy examined on the 
writing of oite <tf tlffi large bilingual minority groups in dus country,*' I foumi only a few 
artclcs (e.g. Foid, 1984; Mmll, 1976; McArthur. 1981) that attempted to determine 
wtether die writing oi mainstream students and bilingual minority students is actually 
<U£ferent, whether it is responded to differwiUy by tcacluss ami evaluators when ethnic 
uientity is masked, and whetiier diffierences. if present, go beyond die surface level. 
Smdtes are needed in which die writing of mainstream stiKlents is ccmipared to tiiat of 
diffeient types of bilinguals (e.g., fluent, English-dominant indivMiuals; fluent, Spanish- 
dommant individuals; limited-English-speaking, SpamshsSominant UHnguals; and incipient 
buinguals widi and widiout previous writing exp«i«ice in tiieir own languages). Analyses 
of titese writing prodwits must go beyond dw examination of errors and must include 
organizational features as well. Piofilesandcompositcsof the writing of different types of 
bilmguals based on diese analyses must dien be onnpiled. 

. ...P'*^ descriptions or composite samples of the writing of bodi monolingual 
and bilingual students of diffaent types are available, we must (teteimiite what features of 
each composite appear to affwn its evaluation. Do mechanic^ enors of a specific type 
S?*^ evaluators more dian odi«- eniHs? Are these enOTs perceived as more 

JCMBign"? Is diere a tendency for such "foreign" cmors to blind evaluators to otiicr aspects 
of die writing? Do similar features occur in die writing of bilingual snidents frmi diftent 
language backgrounds? Are responses the same or dif&itnt if teachers arc toki diat audiors 
are members of one minority group as exposed to another? Arc die same features 
considered salient for evaluating die writing of students from different backgrounds? Do 
teachers of odicr subjects rcspond in die same way as EngUsh teachers and teachers of 
rampositiffli? 

Qearly Ae dimensions of die writing "problem" for bilingual minOTity students 
must be estabhshed. We cannot carry out research on its causes if die problem remains 
vague and undefined ot if discussions of die nature of the difficulties or problems are 
based, not on real data, but on contrastive analyses of two systems. A fundamental task 
fOT researchers, tiien, wiU be to provide accurate descriptions of die writing of bilingual 
minonty students of different types and to ascertain how this writing is evaluated (accepted 
or not accepted) by various individuals who may be in a position of making judemenis 
about diesc students' writing. * * 

We niust carefully document die effects and consequences of die new emphasis on 
writing for bilingual minority students. We must determine, for example, if cither 
perceivwl or acnial difficulties in writing result in low grades. Are dwsc grades lower dian 
Uiosc obtaiited by majority stutots witii similar writing problems? Do these problems 
result in tracking? Is writing used to place smdents in different classes? Is writing used to 
place siu«tents ui homogeneous "ability" groups witiiin die same class? Do dicse probtems 
affect students success in die use of writing outside of die school context? Do dicy fare 

JtP«"^ ^ ^ ^ conducted a projeci funded by die Cenlcr for the Snidy of Writing at 
UC Berkeley entiUed "Identifying prioriUes in the study of Hi^tc background students: A synthesis and 
iniefpretauon of available research." The results of ihis work are reported in VaWfis (1989). 
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well or pO(Hiy in classes in which essay ewuninalions arc required? Are they able to write 
cdtege-admissicms essays? Do poc^ly writtoi essays affect dieir acceptance to cdlege? 

Ocarly, in order 10 understand how significant the problem is, we must also 
investigate what effect the i«w writing emphasis has had and will have on students in 
geneml. We need to examine how what is seen as al^of aitequate writing skills in one 
environment affects stiKtents* success in the broaiter cwitext of everyday living. This 
broada context indudes other classes, odier dOTiains in which writing is used, and tlw rea^ 

wx\d of work and survival. 

In tl» case of minority students, this infmmation is paxiiculariy impcntant If, for 
example, research detenniiws that a deficiency in writing skills ciarelates highly with low 
achievement ami lack of vocaticmal success for bilingual minority students, can it be 
concluded that improved writing at»tities would change this ^tiem? Is it the case that die 
writing "problem" is separable from die rest of the acaitemic and societal difficulties of 
these studcmts? 

As impotant as writing is, we must not lose sight of d» fact that factors such as 
oveiagniness (perhaps caused by retention), ineffective schooling, segre^ed schooling, 
low socio-ecommiic backgrcmnd, tracking and d» like also Imve a signincant impact on 
low achievement and coltegc eligibility. Research is needed that allows us to dctnmine if 
there are ways of breaking the cjcle of failure fbr diese students. SiK:cess in teaming how 
to write, success in using writing for self-disclosure and for self-expression, success in 
communicar ; through writing how much is teamed or understood in class, and success in 
being consic red a "good writei" by teachers may indeed influence students' total school 
performance. It is important to investigate, however, whedier the process practice of 
writing itself contributes to snidents* success uniquely, or whether any odier subject or area 
in which students experience siK:cess could be used widi the same results. 

The academic difficulties faced by bilingual mincnity students are many, and the 
causes of these general difficulties are complex and poorly understood. Even though a 
deficiency in writing skills may contribute to these difficulties, learning to write, by itself, 
will not change the reality that many of these students f^e on an eveiyday basis. Writing 
researchers must be aware that any re^arch dsmt on writing alone that is not directly 
grounded in the academic and pa:sonal experiences <^ die minority students in question will 
contribute little to our understanding of die actual value of writing for diese snidenis, of die 
otho- factfvs that influence dieir academic success, and of die approaches diat coukl be 
taken to break long established patterns and expectations. Interesting as the theoretical 
questions relating to die writing df these students may be, educational researchers must not 
lose sight of the »ct diat practical solutions are desperately needed. 

3. What is the impact of language factors on the writing of incipient and 
fluent/functional bilinguals? 

Assuming that writing is a problem for bilingual minwity students, that it is a 
serious problem and one much beyond diat experienced by mainstream majority students, 
and assuming also diat one could separate writing from die odier ac^mic problems 
encountered by minority students, the research priority would then be to examine the 
possible "causes" of die perceived problem. 

Because one of the principal differences between mainstream stiHlents and bilingual 
minority students is diat die latter are bilingual, die relationship among levels of language 
proficienry, types of bilingualism, and die development of writing ability need to be 
investiga: d. However, most studies conducted to date diat address language factors and 
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writing in bilingual minority students have tended to focus on inteifeience (negative 
language transfer) between the immigrant language and English. Few studies have 
investigated the process or the pr^ce of writing as each itlates to such areas as titc nature 
of bilingualism, bilingual processing, or %cond language acquisiticHi. 

In spite the fact that bilingual individuals differ in levels of language piof]dem:y, 
range in each langua|e, and functional ability in each language, most of stufHes that I 
reviewed fm the |ut>ject on the writing of Hispanics failed to measure the language 
competemes or pn^denc^ of tte ffoaps inv^gated. Bilingual enoups were generally 
poorly chosen and described by researchers and include Spanisn-sumamed students, 
students enrolled in bilingual educaticm programs, or students enrolled in ESL, without 
regard to differences in profic»ncv and ability among individuals. I suspect that other 
bilingual groups have been treated sunilariy by researchers. 

The research topics aixi questions to be listed and discussed next are dependent on 
the measurement and description ot the language abilities and proficiencies of the students 
investigated. I must again emphasize that research on bilingual mincmty students that 
attempts to understand how language factcffs afifect wridng cannot be cc»isidered valid if the 
language abilities/proficiencies of these students are not measured or desoibed some 
detaiL 

For this discussion, circumstantial bilingual individuals have been divided into two 
lar^ groups: incipient biUnguals (individuals who are in the {mess of quiring a second 
language and who cannm yet be considered fiilly fluent in Enriish) and fluent, fimctional 
bilinguals. As will be recalled from the discussion of bilingualism, both categories 
necessarily imdude a wide variety of individuals who possess diffisrent levels of jrofidcncy 
in different language modes (i.c., in speaking, listening, reading and writing), and different 
strengths in each mode. 

The writing of incipient bilinguals. The investigation of the writing of 
incipient bilinguals presents oppwtunities for researchers to study how skilled English 
language writing grows and develqw in different groups of language leamers depending 
upon their age, their background in writing in their original language, their levels of oral 
fluency m English, their exposiwe to written English models, and their exposure to writing 
instruction. Research on bilingual stuifcnts irf various ages whose barkgrounds in reading 
and writing in tJ»ir first language vary is critical, as is research on non-literate adults. 

Research is needed, for example, on incipient bilinguals of various ages who have 
already aMuired writing skills in their first language. This may include students in 
transitional bilmgual education programs or students who have moved to this awntry after 
having attended school for one ot mom years in their own countries. Far these individuals, 
we need to determine what their perceptions about writing are, what they believe tiie 
purposes of writing include, how ttey view the relationship between speech and writing, 
and what they consider to be "good" writing. Mtah has been said about die differences 
between tiic editwi written register of a language and its spoken registers. What do 
mdividuals schooled in other countries know about this distinction? Can these bilinguals 
recognize tiw differences between spoken and written registers in English? Are they 
capable (rf using a spoken level of English that is similarto the writtoj standani? If tiiey arc 
proficient only in die informal, casual, and intimate levels of English, what happens when 
they attempt to write academic prose? Do they tend to "think" in their firet language? Do 
Uiey automatically reproduce die rhetorical and syntactic properties of the edited written 
standard that they know well in tiicir own language and then attempt to translate into 
English? We need to determine what the results of diesc attempts are. When is negative 
transfer from LI more likely lo occur? When negative transfer docs occur, what arc its 
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causes? Docs it result from an insufficient familiarity with organizatiojal conventions? 
with English spelling conventions, with EngUsh syntax? Does it result from an entirely 
different way ctf conceptualizing the task, or from the fact that tl» student is attempting to 

tianslate and is using Ll syntax and o^ganizatim as a basis? What approaches can be 
develcqied to sort out these various possibilities? How aware are individual students of 
how they write ami of the writing process itself? 

To date, most research on imnpient bilin^uals school^ initially in their home 
language has taken ^ podtion that their writing will be contaminated by features of their 
Ll. Instn^tion, th«i, & directed at getting than to avoai sik± contamination by either 
"thinking in English** editing then* own writing using key grammar rules, or adapting 
writing models amskfexed "^od** writing for tfaeir own vss. Vexy little attention has been 
given to what students Imng with them, to tiicunderstandings ttey already have about the 
written langus^, to the sk^s they may have alreuiy (fevelpped, and to the w^ in which 

they can be taught to use tiieir first langu^ ^rategically in learning to write in EngUsh. 

The r^arch questions outiined above, if pursued, would do much to establish 
importam points erf depamire fw teaching to learners' strengths and fw critically examuiing 
all instzuctional apjatsaches tiiat presuppose littie ca* no knowledge or awareness of writing 
on the part of these individuals. 

The envelopment of writing abilities should also be studied among non-literate, 
adult incipient bilinguals. In tiiis particular case, studies can focus on how "naive" adults 
(as compared to children) umrover various aspects erf the written language. These studies 
can help us umferstand how this process differs if die written language is Ll as opposed to 
L2, how ti« process differs if aiults have been exposed to print previously, and how it 
differs if members of tiieir immediate family (i.e. children, spouse) are also m the process 
of acquiring die English language and skills in reading and writing. In canying out such 
research, the relationship between L2 (fcvetopmcm and its diffwent stages and general 
characteristics must be taken into account. 

The impOTtance of tiiis research, especially when compared witii studies carried out 
on young incipient bilinguals, is that it can allow us to determine how age contributes or 
fails to contribute to botii tiie process of acquiring a second language and tiie inccess of 
learning to write. It can also shed light on tiw impact of utility, the actual practical 
aj^licaticm of ti»se abilities, on botii die teaming and die use of die written language. 

In sum, die investigation of die writing of incipient bilinguals presents opportunities 
for researchen to study die relationship between the stages and tevels of second language 
proficiency and the process of learning to write. Important comparisons can be made 
across stages of proficiency, age. background, previous exposure to die written language, 
and die like, tiiat can contribute to our understanding of positive and negative language 
transfier, the use of Ll as a strategy in learning to write L2, dw sequence of development of 
writing abilities in different types of incipient bilinguals, and die relationship between 
spoken language proficiency and control over die academic register in both its oral and 
written modes. 

Questions investigating the writing of fluentlfunctional bilinguals. 
Contrary to die claims macte often by such groups as English Only and US English, an 
increasingly large number of members of ethnic minority groups can be classified as 
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English-dominant.^^ Because of their exposure to English, some of these English- 
(tainant lalinguals will be imiistinguishable noni their monc^^ngual peers in evea^ type of 
<»b1 exchange. What is interesting ffx writing reseaichen is that, given these fliKnt 
bilinguals' control, command, and proficiency in En^sh, it is not un^cely that in some 
cases die writing of such Mlinguals wtmld be equally indistinguishable firnn that prodiKed 
by their same-age and backgrouiKl mcmdmgual peas. Resi^h on these kinds of cases 
would re\«al much about tte relationshq> bK««en tslingu 

As in die case of incipient bilinguals, reseaxch <m fluent/functional Mlinguals must 
include die measurement and description of the language abilities and jm^dencies of dte 
students investigated. It must also mcluite re^arch on different types of bilinguals who 
differ in general background and exposure to writing. While specific research fod would 
differ, questions such as d» following would make up the core of a research agenda on 
fluent/functional bilinguals: Are time **expeR** bilingual writers? As^miing diat d»re are 
expert bilingual writers, how (k> diese wnters go about die proc^ of writing? Do they 
wnte in bodi of dieir languages? What is die same and what is different abom the products 
they produce in different languages? What is die same and what is different in the 
IBocesses used lo compose in die two languages? What is the difference between expert 
monolingual writers and expeit bilingual writes? 

How do bilingual individuals actually go about writing? Are their strategies based 
on oi» language? On bodi languages? Do die strategies used differ in different kinds of 
bilinguals? How does exposure to die written language in LI affect the process of writing 
for different types of bilinguals? What is die relationship between writing tasks and writing 
processes? 

We need descriptions of die written products of fluentMmctional bilinguals of 
various types, information about ^lie qualities and features of pnxlucts written for different 
purposes and uniter diffierent conditions, and analyses oi die relationship between writing 
tasks and writing products. We also need information about the approactes cunently being 
used to assess the writing of bilingual students. 

It may be bihngualism per se diat causes problems fiw students, but it may also be 
that tength of exposure to writing and writing conventions is mat closely linted to writing 
difficulties. Perh^ a certain Icngdi of exposure to the written language in eid«r LI or Ll 
is required before any benefits are reflected in students* writing- Pcriiaps diere are 
significant differences between students who learned to write in dieir second language 
before diey learned to write in their native language and Hmc who learned to write in LI 
before writing in L2. 

Undentanding how die processes of revising and editing w(»k for fluent bilinguals 
is essential We reed investigations of when aiKi how these inmviduals revise their drafts, 
how LI and L2 are used in revising and/or editing 1^ diff«ent types of bilinguals, and how 
grammatical rules are used in bodi of dwsc processes. And, in die Ught of instructional 
approaches diat emphasize writing to learn, we also need studies of the connections 
between writing and learning fw different types of bilinguals. In what ways does writing 
improve learning for bilingual students? What kinds of writing have what kinds of effects? 
In what ways and at what levels of proficiency does writing fhisttate or interfere widi 
smdent learning? 
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^ For discussion of Uic growing English dominance among immigrant groups, see Veliman (1983). An 
excellent overview of ihc increasing English monoUngualism among the laigest of ihc bilingual mimmty 
groups, the Hispanics. is found in SoU (1990). 
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As the tist of questkms above has undoubtedly made dear, in order to be complete, 
research on the writing of fluent/functicmal bitinguals must enccnn^ the investigation of 
questions that have already been examined in monolingual wnten. Tl» question of 
wtether the language fector is a cause of the **noblems** cqseiienced by bilingual minonty 
students can be unS^kood only if it is studied in bcnh iiKapient and fluent biUnguals of as 
many diffoent tf^cs as pc^ible and ccmipaied with what is currently known about writing 
''problems*' of monolingual indivkiuals. 

In addition, however, the study the writing of flumt^hmctional bilinguals can 
contribute to a more complete umtotanding of the nature of writing and the process of 
writing in ^leral if researctos take tfie per^)ective diat. as raposed to what is commonly 
believed, dwre are expert bilingual writers, writers who have teamed how to capitaliic on 
the strengths or their two languages and from whom much can be leaned. 

The qiMstion of how and whether language factors such as ape of acquisition, 
degree erf proficiency, and exposure tt> writing in LI affect the ways m which students 
wnte, their attitudes Kiward writing, the sequence in which skiUed writing develq;>s, is a 
complex OTC. As the discussion of needed research has attempted to illustrate, the 
questions and issues to be considered go much beyond a superficial view of such 
fiequentlyresearetttd areas as first language interfooice. They ^ miu:h beyond the study 
of student performaiKX on specie wnting tasks and require the (mfiil description of the 
language characteristics of the students being investigated. I mufl emphasize that without 
such descriptions, what is being investigated cannot contribute to our understanding of 
how language factws acwally meet the pro»ss of writing, writers themselves, and those 
evaluating the writing of such writers. 

4. What is the influence of background factors on the wridng of biUngual 
minority students? 

In trying to identify tiic causes of tiic writing iHoblcms experienced by bilingual 
miuOTiiy students, a number of researchers have suggested that background factors may 
also play a significant role in defining how these smctents approach writing in general. 
Among the documents I examined fw ray work on the writing of Hispanic bilinguals, for 
example, several studies ( e.g.. Galvan, 1985; Gonzalez, 1982; Rigg, 1985; Rodrigues, 
1977; Scale, 1976; Shuman. 1983; Trcvino, 1976; Trueba, 1987) took the position that 
students encounter difficulties in writing because what they are asked to do in the 
classroom is not relevant or cramected to their cultural background or to their daily livw. 

The possibility of attributing writing difficulties experienced by non-niainstream 
students to cultural and background factors is an attractive one. In many ways, it lets both 
students and instructors off the hook. If a student appears to be having problems writing 
persuasive essays, fen- example, it seems plausible to suggest that these problems stem 
ftom a lack of expcriemie with reasoned arguments in his ot her tousehold or that the 
existence of cultural traditions discouraging the expression of personal opinion are 
responsible for the student's pcrfonnancc.^i 

In point of fact, however, before such statements can be made validly, research on 
background factors and their influence on writers must be carried out on different groups 
and compared with similar studies of mainstream students, their families, and their 



2^ Even thous^ I havt not found arguinems sudi K ttese dii^ 

judgments ait implied in most of the woA that focuses on -cultural" diffwenccs. I have, however, 
encountered the direct statement of these kinds of hypotheses among weD-inteniioDed doctoral students who 
have sought my advice in |»t)posing the verification of U»ir conjecr^es as a dissemition topic. 
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cmununities. For example, it is easy to believe that the Amencan middle class is made up 
of individuals who aze highly literate and who use writing legulariy in the course of their 
everyday lives, bodi at home and at work; however, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the donands made by writing in educatkMial institutions are unlike tiwse made mmnally for 
mi^t individuals. Except for familks in which thoe are persons who make their living 
writing (e.g., college professors, writen, newspaper people, etc.), most mainstream 
children do nw grow up in households where tte functions and uses of writing match those 
found in the school and in the dassnxnn. 

The question, then, fcs* those concerned with the study of bilingual minority 
students is how does die gap for ttese students compare with the gap for mainstream 
stucfents? Does dwmagnitufte of die gq) depend cm the da^cveducaSnal background of 
the family as it does for mainstream students? Does it depend (m the whether their 
communities of origin were or were not highly literate in particular ways? What does 
bridging die gap (of whatevo' magnitude) involve? 

We need studies timt focus on exactly how writing fits into the lives of both 
mainstream and minority families and communities. We need to understand when 
"ordinary" individuals (not those who write in their profiessions) write, how tiicy write, 
what diey write, and why. Before we paint a picture of minority families in which tiie 
absence of books leads us lo die conclusion that monbers of die family seldom write, we 
must spend time observing diese famil»s ckMcly as tiicy go about their business. We must 
be aware, however, tiiat seeing cxacdy how writing is used among specific groups of 
people may take a my long time. Even wten tong-tram observational studies on die uses 
and functions of writing in specific femilies and communities are conducted and compared 
widi studies of mainstream populations, diere is still a danger of either overstating tiie 
impact of background factcffs ot of minimizing tiieir importance. Moreover, die notions 
tiiat make up die construct of "background factors" are often fuzzy. Ahnosl anydiine can 
be attributed tocultural differences. 

In spite of diis danger, however, a need clearly exists for smdies dial will allow us 
to understand how rules of interaction in a particular culture, how role relationships, and 
how traditions governing appropriate expressiwi of feelings or beliefs have an impact on 
students when diey write. We must seek to undmtand, ftw example, how a student's 
per^ption of his ot her intended reader (e.g., teacher, odicr siwtents, selif) and die cultural 
traditions governing interactions widi such individuals influence die manner in which die 
student develops an argument, persuades, or defines. If die intended reader is assumed to 
be the teacher, for example, how do bilingual nunority stuctents ftom different cultural 
backgrounds write for such a reader? Do dicv limit how diey argue, what diey recount, 
what diey explain because the teacher is die sofc audiem*? Do d«y ccmsider certain kinds 
of writing (e.g., persuasion) to be inappropriate for addressing an instructor? Do diey 
beueve diat ceitain kinds of narrative and narrative sequence are required for recounting 
events to different individuals (e.g., an infierior, a superior, a peer)? What about 
mamstream students? Are tfieir cultural, femilial, and personal rules of communication in 
harmony widi expressing an qrinion strongly, widi explaining, widi narrating? Do non- 
mmonty students also find iMoblems in using certain kinds of writing? How are minority 
and non-minority students alike or different in diis respect? 

The relationship between speech and writing must also be taken into account in die 
study of die impact of background factors on writing. It cannot be assumed, for example, 
dial because a student fails to develop coherent arguments in writing, dial he or she also 
lacks die ability to structure such arguments in interactive settings orally using one or both 
languages. Before one suggests dial die ability to structure discourse of a specific type is 
beyond die capabilities or experiences of students, it is important diat a study be made of 
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the discourse organization in question as it occurs in nonnal interaction using the spoken 
language. 

In comjiarison to investigating language and/or writing instruction as causes of 
stwlents* problems, tl« investigation of b^ucgi^md Actors is much more difficult Many 
subtle issues must be taken into account, most of which Imve not been investigated 
thcm>ughly. In addition, without istfonnaticm about the same background factors in 
mainstream jxmulatifms and the impact (tfttese factors «i **good^ writers, we will not be 
able to detennW whether bilingual minority students are b^ter, worse, tl» same at 
overeoming limitations and at develraing strategies for teaming law to write well What 
we do know is duit even without mt»h evittence, the writing of bilingual mincsity students 
is currently believed to be affected significantly by family background and by cultural 
values. However, mudi cauiion needs to be exercised in attrilmting to cultural badcgiound 
what may be, in fiN;t, tl» effect of a combination of factors, all ctf whkh have a significant 
effect c» writing and die writing process. 

Toward Profession- Wide Responses to the New Challenge of Diversity 

In order to break down compartments now existing within the profession, 
composition specialists must begin to see tlw **new'* student population not as a special 
group (testined 'o dis^pear quickly into the mainstream but as a peculation that will 
significantly change the character of the entire smdent commumty in this country. 
Tomrarow's mainstream student group will be made up of what we consider today to be 
"diverse** students. 

The porition I have taken here is thm research on bilingual muiority writers must be 
carried out by mainstream researchers as well as mimmty res^rcl^rs and viewed as a 
legitimate focus of activity. Such researeh must be based on a good understanding of the 
nature of bilingualism and on long-tenn familiarity with research on the nature of writing. 
In my opinion, research on the writing of fluent^imctifmal bilinguals, besides contributing 
to our undo^tanding of how and whether language factors result in writing probtems, also 
presents opportunities for researchers to ex]»nd the present focus on monolingual 
Individuals that now dominates writing research to include a focus on persons who 
fimciicm comftKTtably and effectively in more than one language. The significance of this 
shift in focus will be evkient to those concerned about the develqmient of a theoiy of 
writing in the broaitest sense. The fact is tiiat theories about die nature of writing, writing 
development, the uses of writing, and the process of writing, cannot be said to correspond 
to external reality bro^y if these tiieoftes do not acctmm for the experiences over ha^ 
the world*s population, die half tiiat can be placed along the bilingual continuum and 
classified as fluent and foncti(mal in two languages. 

The study d the writing of fluent mincaity bilinguals, tiien, can be ^]aoached from 
two different perspectives: the perspective tiiat limits its focus to die investigation of 
minority bilinguab and their success or failure in writing as a Imsis for problem-solving as 
weU as d» perspective tiiat views die smdy of bilingual individuals as a means of more 
fulhr undcrstandmg the vciy nature of writing. The first perspective is concerned primarily 
with improving writing skills in minority bilinguals. It is concerned with how this 
Deflation differs from monolingual populations only to the degR« diat it contributes to 
improving writing instruction and writing practice for minority bilinguals. The ^oml 
perspective has a more ti»oretica] orientation and is based on die assumpticm tiiat, by using 
bilingual individuals to study questions of major thecnetical interest, it will be able to 
strengthen die explanatory power of existing theories about the process and practice of 
writing in general. BoUi perspectives are of key importance to die profession if it is truly 
dedicated to addressing die needs of the new diverse peculation of students. 
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Bilingual individuals and their wTitin| will continitt to present challenges to the 
profession in the many years to come. It is tune for coropartmentalization between and 
widiin professions to end ami for "mainstream*" researches and practidoners to begin to 
address these challenges. 
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